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LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

Scene. — A Rustic Inn, r., with the sign of " The Rising 
Sun," " Good Entertainment for Man and Horse," 
written under it; a wooden table and two chairs, 
B. C.y a round table, and a shrubbery encircling a green 
bank, l. ; in the distance, mountains, fye. §e. A march 
is heard as the curtain draws up, and Soldiers are seen 
passing down the mountains. 

Brandt comes out of the inn, and at the same moment 

Ronslaus enters through the middle gate, a knapsack at 

his back, and a musket on his shoulder. 

Rons, (speaking at the back) March on to the village, 
comrades ! I shall halt there ; I have an acquaintance in 
these quarters, [comes down to Brandt) Where's the 
landlord, waiter? why don't he run out to catch customers, 
as every good landlord is in duty bound? eh, lad! how 
dare he send such a ninny as you to represent his dignity? 

Brandt. There's no landlord, sir, and mistress is busy 
■with a party. 

Rons. So much the better for her. Attention ! Bring 
me a good breakfast — two bottles of the best wine ; and 
send me your mistress for company; I have something to 
say to her. 

Brandt. I beg your honour's pardon; but, perhaps 
mistress would like first to know your honour's name. 

Rons, Ronslaus, the soldier. 

Brandt. No more, your honour? 

Rons. What the devil more would you have ? — a soldier 
and a countryman should be a passport anywhere. Quick 
step! Forward! March! (exit Brandt into the inn, r.) 
No barmaid? No! My heart beats. Ay, ten chances to 
one but poor little Christine's gone! — at any rate, the 
landlady can give me some clue. Ouf! tolerable marching 
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thi3 ! — two leagues before breakfast over the mountains ; 
but we've no right to complain. The enemy we pursue 
keep ahead of us for all that ; and though we gave 'em 
now and then a few shots by way of " How are you to- 
day?" the unmannerly knaves' wouldn't so much as turn 
to say, u Vciy well, I thank you." (takes off his knapsack, 
and sets it on t&ble, l.) For the first time in my life, my 
luggage SQgfn's heavy — those villanous bank-notes, no 
doubt : such tilings never before straggled into my knap- 
sack. Poor Colonel! I see him yet, stretched wounded 
upon the field of battle. " Ronslaus," exclaimed he, " I 
have long been alone in the world I'm now quitting, and 
I mustn't make the foe my heir ; take this pocket-book ! 
Zounds ! these bits of paper are not what I stand in need 
of — but cartridges, boy, cartridges ! " From that hour 
I've never fired a cartridge at the enemy, but I told 'em, 
" Here, you scoundrels, here's a billet-doux from my poor 
dead Colonel." Well, well, though the weight of cash is 
rather new to me, yet I get on under it more gaily than 
ever ; for I now meet the unfortunate with a different 
feeling from what I used to have, conscious that I possess 
not only a sword for their protection, but a purse for their 
miseries. 

Enter Christine from the inn, speaking as she enters. 

Chris. Ronslaus, did he say? Ronslaus, the soldier? 
Bless my heart ! — Where ? where ? 

Rons. Ay, come at last! — 'twas almost time, (turns) I 
say, land (starting) Christine! 

Chris, {running to him) Oh, Ronslaus ! how glad I am 
to see you ! 

Rons, (faltering) Christine! (turns aside) Zounds 1 what 
ails my eyes? (aloud) Christine! (aside) Where's my 
voice? I can't — I can't, (runs up, and shakes hands icith 
her) How are you, Christine ? 

Chris. When they told me your regiment was coming 
acr ss the country, I said to myself. " I'm sure we shall 
see him, or have a letter, at least, I'm sure." — I hope 
you mean to stop awhile ? 

Rons. Two hours, at most — only to take breath. Then 
buckle on your knapsacks, shoulder your muskets, and 
away! We soldiers are obliged to forget our friendships 
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at the roll of the drum, and to force as much love as we 
can into the little time we get between marches. Then 
comes the rub-a-dub-dub ! Good-bye to love ! — farewell 
to friendship ! — and off we go. 

Chris, Don't your wound trouble you in these forced 
marches ? 

Rons. Not in the least, pet. You took too good care 
to cure it for me. I should have been obliged to quit the 
post but for you, Christine ; and when I remember how, 
for one whole month 

Cuius. Nonsense ! nonsense ! No more of that. Your 
being here at that time saved us from many a trouble. 
But for you, our house might have been burnt down ; 
and I, who was then only barmaid, perhaps, should not 
now have been mistress. 

Rons. Hey ! What ? You mistress, Christine ! You ? 

Chris. Oh, it's a story worth hearing. I'll tell you all 
about it. The inn, the garden, the farm, all belong to 
me. You can't think how happy it makes me to receive 
you in my house, Ronslaus. Will you take a turn round 
my grounds, Ronslaus ? But first you must taste my wine. 
[calling) The wine, Brandt — the wine ! 

Rons. That I will, lassie ! but while I drink, you must 
talk. Tell me the whole affair. One never hears so well 
as over a bottle. 

Enter Brandt with a bottle and tumbler glass, which he 
puts on the table, and exits. Ronslaus pours out a cup 
of wine. 

Chris. You know how unhappy I was — a poor orphan, 
and obliged to be dependent on the old landlady, Madam 
Donderspank, that cross, ill-tempered 

Rons, (drinks, then sets down the glass) She that gave 
such infernal bad measure? I always hated that woman. 

Chris. Well, about four months after you went away, 
a soldier returning home on leave of absence, called here 
and took me aside. " Miss," says he, "I have two 
thousand crowns to give you from a friend, who only 
prays that you may be happy — farewell." He was gone 
before I had time to speak. 

Rons. Right! right! (exultingly) I knew that hussar 
was an honest dog ! 
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Chris. Suppose, I tell you, suppose it were so! what 
would you say ? 

Hons. What would I say ? I'd say — let him take care 
of himself— let him keep out of my way. If I should once 
get hold of him — 

Chris. What would you do to him? 

Rons. Kill him. 

Chris. And why would you kill him? 

Rons. Forhavingthe impudence to love you. (crosses,!*.) 

< !hris. And if he did not love me. 

Rons. Not love you ! Who can help loving you ? I 
should be glad to catch the scoundrel that did not love you. 

Chris. And if you did, you'd kill him too, would you 
not? 

Rons. Why — no, no — I — But come — this attachment 
— Now be frank — tell me — I'm not angry — tell me. 

Ciihis. Three years ago, I left in my native place a 
cousin who had been my companion from infancy. In 
parting he plighted his faith to me, and I believed him, 
for we believe readily what we wish. I have not heard 
from him since, lie did not love me, though he said so ■ 
but I loved him, though I said nothing. 

Rons. What! you never told him 

Chris. Never. I was too poor, and so was he, to 
think of marrying. But when, thanks to your bounty, I 
had enough to live on of my own, I wrote to him to come 
and share it with me, and to make haste — to make haste 
and many me. 

Rons. And he — 

Chris. He never came. And yet he got the letter — 
Oh ! I'm sure he got the letter : — that was the time I 
bought the inn. 

Hons. Now you see you've nothing to expect from him, 
what are you waiting for in order to be happy? 

Cuius. Alas, I only wait to feel that I no longer love 
him. 

Rons. Christine, you are an honest girl. — You would 
not deceive me. I see, I see it's all over, (clapping his 
hand on his heart) You have it there, girl, there — and 
what's once there sticks fast — fast — fast. 

Chris, (sighs) Ay ! 

Rons. Right ! right — I'll come this way a few months 
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hence, I — {going to take his cap, stops short, and returns) 
Only promise me, Christine, that if you can forget your 
cousin, you'll think of me. 

Cuius. Oh ! with all my heart, I promise. 

Rons. Good. One day you'll be Mrs. Konjslaus. 

(laughing and racket of many voices heard within, r., 
calling, "Waiter! landlady! Ha, ha, ha, ha!" &c.) 

Chris. They're calling. I must run. You're at home 
here. Remember, you're quite at home. 

Exit Christine into the Inn. 

Rons, (looking after her) Would to heaven I were 
indeed at home ! 

Enter Carlitz whistling lazily over the mountains, with a 
bundle across his shoulder, at the end of a stick, from 
l. u. e. — Ronslaus still gazing after Christine — Car- 
litz heedlessly runs against him. 

Carl. Beg pardon, Mr. , for coming upon you so ; 

but if you can only tell me the nearest road to the next 
town, you'll oblige me very much, Mr. Soldier. 

Rons, (turning) Hallo! I know that voice ! Bless my 
heart! 'tis poor Carlitz ! Don't you remember me, lad? 
Don't you remember me a month ago at the farm in the 
forest, thirty leagues off? (holding out his hand to him) 

Carl, (shaking hands awkwardly) Ah ! yes, yes. You 
belong to that regiment that drove off the enemy the day 
of the battle near our farm. Ay, a hot day's work. I 
fought, too, that day with a pitchfork ; and when the 
General saw me, he laughed, and named me " soldier" on 
the field; but nothing came of the nomination ; for, like 
many a brave fellow, I had only a smile for my service, 
and then was straight forgotten, (puts down his bundle 
and slick by the side of the l. table) 

Rons. So it seems you've left the farm ? 

Caul. Yes, Mr. Soldier; I am no longer a ploughjogger; 
I'm an officer. 

Rons. An officer. 

Carl. Civil, Mr. Soldier — a civil officer. I've a place 
under government. I got it by patronage. 'Twas Peter 
Linski, town- clerk, that got me named horse-post for two 
leagues round our village. 
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Rons. Yes, one would take you for a post. 

Carl. Horse, if you please — horse-post! — that is, till 
I lost my horse ; for last night a party of the enemy's 
troops fell in with ine, or fell out with me, I should say — 
for, after parading me a few leagues blindfold, they set 
me down in the middle of the wood, gave me a cuff by 
the side of the head, and rode off with my horse and bags, 
leaving me nothing but what you see ; so I've been trudg- 
ing it on foot ever since, not knowing where I was, more 
than the child unborn. 

Rons. Then you've had no breakfast? 

Carl. Not a morsel. This is the first house I've come 
to; and one's feelings, on encountering a tavern sign, 
depend very much upon the state of one's pocket, you 
know. I daren't go in, so I've only ventured here to 
ask 

Rons. What, lad ! hungry and tired, too ! Here, 
{taking him to the table, l.) here you shall eat, drink, and 
be joyful ! Don't be afraid. I pay all. 

Carl. What, vou? No! You don't say so ? You pay 
all ? 

Hons. That seems to astonish you. 

Carl. Not at all. 'Twould astonish me a great deal 
more to pay for it myself. But I don't like you should 
spend your money for me, though. 

Rons. Come, no flinching. I'm at home here. Hallo? 
waiter ! But they're all busy. I'll go myself. One's 
always quicker served to help one's self. Rest yourself 
there — you need rest — I'll come back presently — rest, 
rest. Exit Ronslaus into the house, R. 

Carl. I wasn't over and above pleased to meet this 
soldier; for he's a devil of a fellow — as surly as a pioneer 
— and he uses his sabre with as little ceremony as I use 
my spurs ; but he's a good fellow at heart, for he stands 
treat, and I couldn't have kept up any longer, (casts him- 
self at full length on the green bank, l.) One finds friends 
where one least expects. Just as we fancy it's all over witli 
us, something pops up unlooked for, to show that Provi- 
dence never forgets us so long as we don't forget ourselves. 
W T hen I'm rich, I'll make it up to this soldier — and I shall 
be rich — ay, ay, I shall work my way in the world, I am 
sure I shall. Peter Linski was in the right. It's foolish 
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to get married ; for then all great projects stop — one 
comes to a dead stand — and yet something makes me so 
uncomfortable — something weighs, weighs whenever I 
think of her : — nonsense ! I can't help it, though. My 
heart's as heavy as my eyes ! I should like to see her 
again. Ay, that I should — I should — I — I (sleeps) 

Enter Christine and Brandt, r., withplates, table cloth, §c. 

Chris. Come, lay the cloth there. Be brisk, bo brisk \ 
Mind that nothing's wanting. See that all's in order — 
all the best, {laying the cloth on the table, R. c.) 

Exit Brandt, r. 

Carl, [dreaming) Poor dear Christine ! — poor Chris — 
Chris 

Chris. Who calls ? [turns and sees Carlitz) Gracious 
heavens ! 'tis he ! — 'tis Carlitz ! 

Runs up to him, but checks herself, seeing Ronslaus 
enter from the inn, r., with a bottle in each hand. 

Rons. Victory ! I've taken the wine cellar by storm ! 
What a glorious army, all arranged in battle order ! But 
'tis no trifle can make me fall back. I've made daylight 
shine through the ranks. There ! 

[puts the bottles on the table, r. c. — Christine's eyes 
are riveted on Carlitz — Ronslaus goes to her, c, 
and takes Iter hand) 
What's the matter, Christine? Your hand trembles. 

Chris, [her eyes on Carlitz) N — n — nothing, n — n — 
nothing. 

Rons. Nothing?— 'tis something, I'm sure. It's what 
I was saying to you just now, isn't it, Christine? Ah! 
so much the better — that's a good sign; ay, ay, I'm glad 
to see that. Come, you shall sit down there and keep ua 
company. 

Chris. No, no, no — oh, no ! I'm wanted within. The 
waiter will stay with you, and I — while you're at table I'll 
be in and out, to see there's nothing forgot, 

Exit Christine, r., still looking as she goes at Carlitz. 

Rons. As you please, (goes and slaps Carlitz on the 
shoulder) Comrade, to your post ! 

Carl, [starting up and fads on his knees) I've nothing 
more, soldiers J — you've got all I had. [rubbing his eye*) 
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Hey? {looking around, recovers, and then bursts into a 
Laugh) Ha, ha, ha ! Well, if I didn't think I was caught 
by the enemy again. 

Hons. No, not the enemy, but the best friend in the 
world to a hungry traveller. A breakfast for a General. 

Caul, {sighing) Ah ! what a pity ! 

Hons. What's a pity? 

Caul. Just as you waked me, I was deputy-postmaster 
of the village, and from my house window I saw myself 
riding in a one-horse chaise to a smoking dinner at the 

justice's. 

[they sit at the table, it. c, Ronslaus next the house, 
Carlitz opposite) 
Rons. Your dreams end in smoke, do they ? I'm for 
the solid. Come, set to. Now, I should sooner have 
thought that a young-looking lad like you would have 
dreamt of riding to see some village beauty — some fair 
sweetheart: I'm sure you have some one in a corner 
thereabouts. Fill, boy ! (Carlitz pours water into his 
glass, which Ronslaus observing Jills it up with wine, then 
pours out his own wine, which Carlitz is about to mix with 
water) What are you at? No water fur me. 

Christine returns with a bottle and pylates, and sets them on 
the table, L.J she remains on, her eyes riceted on Caklitz, 
and from time to time recedes or advances as the conver- 
sation more or less excites her interest. 

Drink my toast. Here's to the girl of my heart, [drinks) 
Carl. Here's to the girl of my heart (drinks) That's 
all right (eating) But then you see, Mr. Soldier, in my 
situation one ought never to dream of marrying. 
Chris, (apart) Indeed! 

Caul. I'm not exactly my own master. True, there 
was somebody of our parts that I did promise to marry. 

Hons. You did promise? And why the devil didn't 
you keep your promise? 

Caul. Oh, family reasons — (still eating) family reasons. 

Rons. That's another matter — that's no business of 
mine. Your health, Mr. Post-horso. 

Carl. I tell you I'm not a horse, I'm a post — any fool 
can see that {offering the water again, which the other 
repels) 1 couldn't have a nicer girl; because, though 'tis 
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■a long time since I saw her, yet she was so gentle — so 
pretty. I did love her so ! but just as I was making up 
my mind, I thought how I should manage to get on in 
the world. Then I thought what a fine thing it was to 
he a man of consequence; and these ideas, you know, 
drive out the others. 

Hons. A promise to a woman is like a promise to a 
Colonel, and ought to be held sacred. Though fortune 
disappoint or exceed our hopes, 'tis all one. Everything 
else may change, but plighted vows never. — Your honour 
once given, you have no right to flinch. 

Chris, (aside) Honest, honest heart ! 

Carl. But then, Mr. Soldier, if it should so happen 
that I should not, by keeping my promise, make her happy ? 

Rons. That alters the case. Then you should tell her 
so at once, and not keep the poor girl in the fidgets. You 
should write the truth to her thus, (takes his knife, and 
seems to write with the point of it on the plate, as he repeats 
slowly) "Miss — I take up my pen for to make it known 
unto you, that I don't love you any more, and so you 
have no need to wait any longer, and you are free to 
marry anybody else as soon as you like. This from your 
loving husband that was to be, Carlitz." — That's the wa? 
delicate and feeling people do when they've had a good 
•education. 

Carl. Very well ; but then I'll never write that to her. 

Eons. You won't? (sternly) What! you won't? 

Carl. I didn't say I wouldn't write — no, I will write; 
— but then I'll phrase in another sort of way — I'm 
willing to tell her, " Miss, I don't love you any more" — 
but then I can't say, " Miss, you may love somebody else." 
♦She's a treasure, 1 know ; and though I'm content not to 
take the treasure to myself, I shouldn't like another man 
to have her. 

Rons. What the devil do you mean by that? Do you want 
to make a fool of the girl ? Write, I tell you ! Waiter ! 

Enter Brandt from the Inn, r. 

Pens, ink, and paper ! 

Brandt. You'll find 'em all in the room at the side 
there, where mistress makes out her bills. 

Exit Brandt, r. 
B 
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Carl, (rises) I will write, as you insist upon it ; for, 
after the breakfast you have given me, Mr. Soldier, 
'twould be ungrateful not to oblige you ; but, then, I'll 
turn it my own way. 

Rons. Turn it as you please, but write. 

Carl. I'll go and write directly. You shall see. 

Rons. Come — a drop of brandy first, to settle your 
breakfast. There's nothing so good for the stomach as 
tin honourable action and a glass of brandy. 

(Ronslaus pours out, and drinks — Carlitz seems 
absorbed, walks about, and says) 

Carl. Yes, — yes. You shall find I'm worthy to drink 
with you — yes — I will write; 

Rons. Then why the devil don't you? 

Carl. Yes, I will — I will. 

(Ronslaus pushes him into the Inn, r. Christine 
bursts into tears) 

Rtiifs. These young chaps ! it's so hard to bring 'em to 
their senses ! Perhaps the poor girl is fretting like 
Christine, [turns and sees her) Zounds, Christine ! what's 
all this?- 

Chris, (l. c.) Don't mind me ; don't mind me — it's 
over, it's over, (aside) I'll have firmness : I'll have 
courage, (aloud) Ronslaus, do you love me ? 

Rons. Do I love you? — By the great cannons, I love 
you more than fighting. 

Chris. Well, then — I — I should so like to be revenged 
on him ! Ronslaus, I almost think I love you. But I — 
I won't answer for it, Ronslaus — I won't answer for it.— 

Rons. No matter. The first plunge is all ! 

Chris. Awhile ago y«>u offered me your hand — 

Rons. Which you now accept? 

OkrIS. No, no; not instantly, because you — you are 
going away, you know. But never, never, without your 
leave, shall it be given to another: I promise — never 
without your leave! In a month, or when you come back 
— then — not — not just now — I — I — I'll marry you, 
Ronslaus. 

Rons. You promise? 

Chris. Yes, I promise — on one condition. 
Rons. Nonsense! always making conditions I Well, 
speak — what conditions ? 
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Chris, 7"" it from this moment you call yourself my 
husband. 
Rons. Eh ! 

Chris. Yes. Never speak of me but as your wife. 
Hons. For what reason ? 

Chris. I can't tell — I — Oh, you are welcome to refuse. 
Is it so hard for you to consent to let me wear your name? 

Rons. Hard? No, Christine! But when I would give 
my life for you, it ;ms too little merely to give you my 
name ! However, iiave your own way. 'Tis yours ! 
Though but an humble name, it is at least a pure one, 
and that is an advantage which many a one much better 
born can't bring with him to the altar. 

Carl, [heard without, r.) I've done it. 

Chris, (aside) So ! here he comes. 

Enter Carlitz, with the letter. 

Carl. I've done it, Mr. Soldier, and I'm sure 'twill 
please you a great deal better than your own. You'll be 
astonished at me, that you will, when you read it. (sees 
Christine) What — what — Christine ! Eh ! ha, ha, ha ! 
Christine ! 

Chris, (feigning astonishment) Why, Lord! if that 
isn't Carlitz ! 

Rons, (c.) And how came you to know him, eh? 

Chris. He's a relation of mine that I've not seen this 
long, long while. Well now, who would have thought of 
seeing you here, Carlitz ? 

Carl, (aside, r.) She's prettier than ever! (puts up 
the Utter) How queer I do feel! 

Cuius. My heart beats so, I can hardly — (aloud) You 
can't think how pleased we are both — both — to see you, 
Carlitz. 

Carl. Both? what does she mean by " both?" 
Rons. Ay, lad, both ! for my wife's relations are always 
welcome to her husband. 

Carl, (aside) Wife ! husband ! 

Cuius. What's the matter, Carlitz? you seem dull! 
What ! nothing to say, after three years' absence ? How 
does all go on in our village? Do your affairs prosper? 
Your sweethearts in the village, how are they all, eh ? 
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Carl, (sulkily) All goes on well enough — well enough,, 
miss. 

Rons. Miss ! You don't call my wife a miss ? 
Carl. Beg pardon, madam, (aside) Zounds! that word 
kills my heart, (staggers against the table, r.) 
Chris. What ails you, Caiiitz ? ain't you well ? 

(crosses to him) 

Carl. No; it's n — nothing ! I'm only a little somehow — 

Chris. Won't you take something? 

Rons. He ? why he's just done breakfast : he didn't eat 
as if be was on the sick list — he's well enough ; he'll walk 
it off in a minute, and get on his road jollily. Come, stir, 
lad, and you'll not want the doctor. 

Cuius. What ! don't you mean to stop with us a few 
days ? 

Rons. Not he, now he's a great man. 

Carl. Ay, ay, 'twere better I should be off. Christine, 
I should only wish to say a word or two about family 
affairs before I go. 

Rons, (sitting down, r.) Well, lad, talk away. No 
ceremony : we'll hear you. 

Carl. Yes : but then 

Chris. Perhaps he would rather it should only be be- 
tween us alone. 

Rons, (aside to her) I'd rather stay. 

Chris, (aside) Yes, but I wouldn't like he should go 
and say I had a husband that wasn't accommodating. 

Rons, (aside) Oh, for that — so then, husbands must — 

Chris. Yes. 

Rons, (aside) Oh ! (rises and bov:s) Since I am in that 
regiment, I must mind the countersigns. I'm off. 

(Ronslaus goes to the door — Carlitz, who has been 
standing, r., with his back to Christine, turns, 
ill-humouredly, and exclaims with emphasis) 

Carl. As you were married, miss, for what reason 

(Ronslaus starts, returns, looks at him, walks to 
Christine, l., and says low) 
Rons. I leave you without fear, Christine, because I 
have your promise you'll be mine, or you'll be no other 
man's without my leave; so I'm easy. For a moment 
then, adieu. 

Looks sternly at Carlitz again, and then exit to house* 
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Chris. We're by ourselves now. Well, Caiiitz, and 
these family affairs you had to speak about. 

Carl. There's no family affairs. I only wanted to make 
you my compliments on your constancy, and didn't dare 
before him. 

Chris. What do you mean by my constancy ? Was 
I bound to stay single all my lifetime, because it pleased 
my gentleman not to answer my letter? 

Carl. Who could have guessed you'd have been in 
such a hurry? and you must have been in a devilish 
hurry to have taken such a fellow for a husband. 

Chris. And pray, sir, what is there about him so bad ? 

Carl. You needn't bawl so. Everybody knows what 
soldiers are ; and this fellow is a jealous dog, and a brute 
into the bargain. 

Chris. Brute or no brute, he loves me; and he is right, 
for I return it, and heartily too — heartily: yes, Mr. Carlitz, 
I love him, I adore him, and I'm never happy without 
him. So, sir, there, (crosses to R.) 

Carl. Wow, wow, wow ! It's all very well — exceed- 
ingly well ! I'm sure nobody prevents you. I wouldn't 
keep you away from him ; no, no, not I. Don't fancy I'm 
jealous : I might have cared, indeed, if it had been any 
decent, well-mannered man ; but (with a vexed laugh) for 
such a spitfire — ha, ha! — a fellow that drinks and smokes! 
a fellow that I'm sure will make you miserable. Ha, ha, 
ha! that's all right — that's as it should be! — yes, miser- 
able ! that's what will please me ! Then — then, at least, 
I shall — I shall — ha, ha, ha ! — I shall be revenged ! 

Chris. Revenged? 

Carl. I shall be revenged ! 

Chris. What, Carlitz ? — revenged ? What harm did 
I ever do you ? Is it my fault that you refused me ? — 
you, to whom as soon as I got a little fortune I offered my 
heart and hand — you? " We shan't be just at first very 
rich," said I to myself; "but then we'll work hard, and 
be very saving; and Carlitz, who always had lofty notions, 
will be pleased to find himself master of the head inn of 
the province — and he'll think how much better it is to 
command in his own house, than to be commanded in 
another man's. We'll work hard all day, and have little 
parties of our friends in the evening, and perhaps see our 
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dear little ones frolicking about us, and hear the neigh- 
bours, as we pass along to church in our best clothes on 
Sunday, saying to one another with a smile — 'There goes 
honest Carlitz and his happy wife, Christine.' " This, 
Carlitz, is the plan of happiness I had formed for you, 
and it is for this, Carlitz, that you now wish to be revenged. 

Carl. Oh! [thumping his hand on the table, r.) What 
a poor unhappy devil I am ! What I've lost ! — oh, what 
I've lost! But perhaps you couldn't wait any longer. 
Oh, I hate him more than ever, for having robbed me of 
the treasure of such a heart as yours. 

Chris. Didn't you refuse it? — only a moment ago, 
didn't you write to refuse it? That very letter 

Carl. That letter ! — what of that letter ? Come now, 
if you knew all — if you could guess my — my — secret 

Chris. Hey ! what ! a secret ! Have you a secret? 

Carl. Yes; but I mustn't tell it to you — you're married. 

Chris. Come now, there's only one proof you can give 
me, that your vows were ever sincere. Tell me the secret 

Carl. Take — read — read! My secret is in that letter; 
and when you've read it, I go — I leave you; FU walk to 
the world's end. (gives the letter) 

Chris, (reading) " Loving miss, I look high in the 
world, but I'm no rascal. An honest chap I've just been 
talking to hath proven unto me, that if I don't love you 
any more, I'm in duty bound to say so : accordingly, I 
take up my pen for to tell you that — " Well, the next 
lines are scratched out. 

Carl, {sobbing) Head on — read on. 

Chris. Ah! kt To tell you that {rapidly) I love you as 
much as ever ; and that I couldn't write the other word 
for the soul of me, because I feel now 'twould be a horrid 
lie." (she stops and sobs) 

Carl, (sobbing) Head on — read on. 

Chris, (reading) " Yes, my loving cousin, it is Peter 
Linski and his bad counsels that have turned me out of 
the straight road, by promising to make me a great man ; 
but I never stopped loving you, and I always will love 
you, and 111 marry you as soon as you like. — Your loving 
cousin, and expected husband that is to be — Carlitz." 

Carl, (takes up his hat, fyc.) Good-bye, good-bye. 

Chris. What ! won't you stop here ? 
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Carl, (stopping short) How can you have the heart to 
keep me by you here, after what you've read? You see, 
Mrs. Ronslaus, I love you yet — you see that. Good bye, 
cousin, good bye! 

(going towards the house, meets Ronslaus, who turns 
him back — Christine goes into the house) 

Rons. Where the devil are you going to, comrade ? 

Carl. Can't you see ? — I'm going — I'm going. 

Rons. It seems you can't see, lad ! Where are your 
eyes? — Your road's that way ! (points off, c.) 

Carl. Right, right. There's something in my eyes 
that — (aside) She's there no longer ! I shall never bee 
her again ! . 

Rons. So, lad, you've said " good bye," and had your 
parting kiss. 

Carl. No — no. — That — I forgot that, (offers to go to 

house) 

Rons. It's all one — I'll take it for you. There's your 
path, (pointing to the centre gate) It's a fine road. Pleasant 
journey: good-bye, kinsman; good-bye. What! not 
gone yet ? 

Carl. Ay — ay — I was (loitering up, then turns) thinking. 
Ah, yes — (runs bad:) that drop of brandy you spoke of. 
You forgot that. 

Rons. Zounds ! what a memory you have ! Very well : 
come, here's a merry trudge to you. 

(Carlitz puts his bundle, fyc, on the table, r., and 
then sits down in the chair, l.) 
Oh, there's no need of making a dead set-to. Up, up; 
drink it standing : 'twill go down the faster. (Jills two 
glasses, and drinks one) Well — is it good? 

Carl, (without drinking, claps down the glass, and dashes 
himself back again into the chg,ir) I can't stand it ! 

Rons. You can't? I'd stand a bottle of such. So! 
you've had the fere well cup, and now 

Carl. Ay, ay. (takes up his things, rises, crosses, 
loiteringly; turns and jjooks a moment; then runs down 
eagerly to Ronslaus, R.)But, before I go, I have a favour 
to ask! 

Rons. What does all this mean? He seems devilish 
loath to go. (loud and coarsely) Well ! out with it I I 
hear you. 
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Carl. Why — 'tis — you sec — I was thinking 

Rons. You talk as slow as you drink! — Quick time ! 
Forward ! 

Carl, [very quick) Well! I say, if you'd only have the 
kindness only just to give me a place in the inn, only as 
a waiter, you'd be satisfied with me — I know you'd be 
satisfied : and I only ask my living and my lodging — 
that's all ; and I'll serve you without any wages — without 
any wages. 

Rons, (gloomily) Indeed! we'll think of that — we'll 
see — we'll see — ay, you shall come, on trial ; and though 
you offer to come without wages — [clapping him on the 
shoulder, Carlitz trembles) you shall have wages — do you 
hear? — you shall have wages, I promise you. 

Caul. Thank ye, Mr. Soldier, thank ye ; but you say 
that with such a tone! I'm sure I wouldn't put you out 
of the way, not I, to give me wages. And if the plan 
don't happen, Mr. Soldier, to suit you 

Rons. It suits me well enough — well enough : but I 
must first see if it suits my wife. 

(going, r. — Carlitz runs up after him) 

Carl. Oh, yes — yes — if that's all, 'twill suit her, I 
know — I know 'twill suit her. 

Rons, (turns abruptly) How do you know that? 

Carl. Oh, she— she herself — she said she'd — like — that 
I'd — stop. 

Rons. She? — she'd like? (follows him violently to 
corner, L.) Can Christine mean to play upon me — to 
deceive me ? Fire and thunder ! Impossible ! Impossible ! 
and as for him ! (looks at him, wrathfully — Carlitz casts 
down his eyes sheepishly) I'll see my wife, and come to an 
understanding with her. Meantime, you may stop, on 
one condition 

Carls (eagerly) Well ? 

Rons. Never to speak one word to Christine : do you 
hear ? 

Carl, (receding and trembling) Oh yes, I hear. 

Hons. And if you should chance to catch any whipper- 
snapper fluttering about her, and trying to get a word 
with her, you must tell me ; and I'll soon teach the but- 
terfly what my sabre's made of. You can take a hint ! 

^xit Konslaus into house. 
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Carl. You can take a Lint. "A hint's as good as a 
kick," says the old proverb : with him, it's a word and a 
blow — and the blow first. (Christine peeps in, r.) 

Chris. No, Ronslaus is not there, {comes down) Ah r 
Carlitz not gone ? (Carlitz makes a sign) What's the 
matter — dumb? Is the man crazy? (Carlitz goes and 
takes a napkin, and makes signs that he is to be a waiter) 
No ! What ? to stay here as — Well, now ! And your 
high notions — your plans of greatness ? 

Carl. Hang it, 1 can't keep in any longer. He's — 
he'll never find out. Yes, Christine, I've given up 
greatness, and here I'll stick. But then, Christine, sure 
you'll not be angry if I ask one favour — it's the last. 

Chris. W h at favou r ? 

Carl. Only one kiss — one kiss, to say " It's all over, 
Carlitz !" 

Chris. A kiss ! What would Ronslaus say ? 

Carl. Zounds ! what do I care ? The rascal ! What, 
Christine, is there no way — none — no way that can be hit 
on lawfully to let me love you ? 

Chris. Why, yes, there may be one. 

Carl. May there? Ha, ha, ha! W T hat is it, Christine? 
Eh? What is it? 

Chris. To get his leave. 

Carl, [recoiling) His leave ? 

Chris. Yes, it depends entirely upon him; and if he 
gives you leave — but you must ask him yourself. 

Carl. / ask ! he'd murder me on the spot. 

Chris. Then you don't love me well enough to ask ? 

Carl. Don't I ? Indeed, whether I die by his rage or 
my own fretting, it amounts to the same thing at last : so 
I'll— I'll 

Rons, (without, violently) Christine! Christine! 

Carl. Blessed Saint Diggory! Look! he's coming — 
now — now (rallying) I feel all my courage (ixlap$ing T 
turns) going. 

Enter Ronslaus, r. 

Rons. Christine, I say ! Christine ! So I've found you 
at last. But I didn't (low to her) expect to find you here 
with him. Can it be that you have secrets from me ? By 
the great cannon ! if I thought so, I'd 
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Chris. Yon, Ronslaus ? No ! I longed more than ever 
to see you — for now — more than ever, I stand in need of 
all your kindness. 

Rons. My kindness ? "Well, well ; I was wrong to 
speak so harshly, (aside) Hang it ! I always forget I'm 
only a husband on trial ! (aloud) Forgive me, Christine ; 
and as a pledge of peace — come, kiss and be friends. 

(Christine, hesitating, recoils tovjards Carlitz, l., 
wIud elbows her forward impatient and terrified) 

Chris. What? 

Carl. Don't hang back ! Don't ! he'll fly out again. 
Rons, (approaching to kiss her, sees the letter in her 
bosom, and starts) Zounds ! what letter's that ? 
Carl, (shuddering) 0 dear ! 0 dear ! 
Chris. That ! that's — a — love-letter ! 
Rons. A love-letter? 

Chris. Yes, I've just received it; and, as I have no 
concealments from you, there — (holding out die letter) 
read it ! 

Carl, (rapidly and frightened, aside to her, and pulling 
her by the gown) What are you at ? Don't let him see it ! 
Don't let him ? 

Rons, (taking it) A love-letter ! The devil ! I was just 
talking of the profits of matrimony, and here they are ! 

Carl. He'll guess it ! I ! and then my game's up. 0 
dear ! 0 dear ! 

Chris, (crosses to l. corner) Now go and ask him : this 
is the happy moment, (pushes him forward, so that he 
stumbles against Ronslaus, who turns, eyes him furiously, 
and then reads on) 

Carl, (aside, trembling) Ay, mighty happy ! 

Rons, (aside, his eyes riveted on the table) Can it be ? 
"What, (looks at him) that booby ! Can he be the cousin 
she was pining after? (turns again to the letter) Hang it ! 
but there's real love here. That poor devil's as deeply 
struck as I am. (Christine pushes Carlitz again) 

Carl, (stammering) M — M— Mr. S — S — Soldier. 

Rons, (without turning) Vfell! what do you want of 
me? 

Carl. Mr. Soldier — I — don't know how to get about 
— to — tell you — or rather, Mr. Soldier — to ask you 
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Rons. Let's have it at once. 

(listening, with his back turned towards him) 

Carl. Well, then, Mr. Ronslaus, it's no fault of mine, 
you know — so, you know, you won't get in a — in a passion, 
Mr. Soldier : but it strikes me — I — I — I — love your wife. 

Rons, (coldly) I know you do. What next ? 

Carl, (aside) Zounds ! he don't take it so badly. 

Rons. What next ? 

Carl. Then — then, Mr. Soldier, I only wanted to ask 
you, if it's all one to you — no, that's not what I mean — I 
mean it can't be all one to you, I know that very well; but 
for all that, if you would only be so good as to allow that 
in return your wife 

Rons. Well? 

Carl. M — m — might love me. 

Rons, (starting round with a violent gesture) Ha ! 

Carl, (terrified, drops on both knees, with his hands 
clasped) A little — only a little — no more. (Ronslaus 
turns bach and becomes composed) Why ! — why, bless my 
soul, he don't fly into a rage ! 

Rons, (very loud, without turning) Come here! (Carlitz 
totters across to him — Ronslaus continues with strong but 
suppressed emotion) So, 'tis from me that you ask ? 

Carl. That's natural enough, ain't it? you being the 
party most interested. 

Rons. And who was it that bade you ask me? 

Carl. Hey! (aside to Christine) Must I tell? 

Chris, (aside, nodding to him) Yes, yes. 

Carl. Christine herself. She said it depended on you, 
and without your leave there was no way. 

Rons, (to himself) Right. That's well— that's very 
well, (crosses over to Christine) So, (faltering) Christine, 
'tis you. 

Cuius. Yes, 'tis I. But, remember, you have the right 
to refuse: my promise has been given — my word is sacrevl ; 
and whatever you may command, I obey without a 
murmur. 

Rons. Without a murmur! No, Christine, you are too 
tender for the school of anguish ; but an old soldier is 
used to hard rubs, and knows how to suffer and be silent. 
(to Carlitz, l.) You ask leave to love Christine: do you 
promise to make her happy ? 
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Carl, (aside) What an odd question for a husband ! 
(ahud) Faith, Mr. Soldier, I'll promise to do the best I can. 

Rons. Still you have nothing, and Christine is rich. 

Carl. Rich ; ay, so she is — I never thought of that. 

Rons. Then take this pocket book : go, offer it to 
Christine; — 'tis yours. And now, Carlitz, (agitated) now 
you may marry her. (crosses to l. corner) 

Carl. Marry your wife ? 

Rons. She is not my wife ; that treasure heaven never 
meant for me. But of this, at least, I'm master ; and in 
making it the source of happiness to the virtuous, I pay 
the noblest tribute to his memory who gave it. (offers the 
pocket look) 

Chris. No, no; we won't take it — we can't take it, can 
we, Carlitz? 

Carl. Never ! you've already given me more than I 
dared hope for; and don't make me feel like a scoundrel, 
for imposing on his goodness that made a man of me. 

Rons. Well, then, keep it for me in trust. Money never 
lodges well in a soldier's knapsack. When I shall be 
worn out in my country's service, perhaps you'll give me 
a snug corner at your fireside ; and there, Christine, my 
last days will pass cheerily in teaching your children, as 
they climb about me, the lessons of my experience, and 
the stories of my battles. But if, as I feel most likely, I 
should soon be called up yonder to join my old colonel, 
then do you be my heirs. And, I only ask in return, that 
you never let the poor soldier leave your door unsueeoured, 
but tell him, as he departs rejoicing on hia way, " Take 
this for the sake of poor Ronslaus." (roil of the drum heard) 
Hark! my duty calls! The regiment is on the march. 
(the march is heard again, and the Soldiers appear as in 
the beginning — Brandt comes on as the music strikes up, 
and holds the knapsack ready for Ronslaus, who hurries 
on his accoutrements, then shakes hands with Carlitz — 
kisses Christine's forehead, joins tJieir hands) Farewell ! 
Bless you both ! bless you both ! (pauses a moment, claps 
the butt of his gun, shoulders it, and hurries up the mountain, 
whence he looks back at them once more^ and salutes them 
with Ms hand to his cap) 
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